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by JOHN NOLEN 


This account of Franklin Park, Boston, is intended to illus- 
trate some of the more essential principles of landscape design. 
It will therefore consider, as in the preceding studies of this 
series, the pre-existing conditions, the essential purposes of 
the design, anc the means employed for realizing those purposes. 
The first point of importance was the selection of the site. 

The Boston Park Commissioners set down four considerations that 
should control such selection. (1) Accessibility for all classes 
of citizens by walking, driving, riding, or by means of cars. 

(2) Economy, or the selection so far as practicable of such lands 
as were not income producing property, and would least disturb the 
natural growth of the city, lands moreover, which would become 
relatively nearer the centre of population in future years. 

(3) Adaptability, or the selection of land possessing in the 
greatest degree the natural physical characteristics necessary for 
park purposes, and requiring the least expenditure for subsequent 
development. (4) Sanitary advantages, or the selection of such 
lands as would probably become unhealthy if neglected or built 
upon. 


In general these considerations are sound and yet there is 
danger that some of them may be misunderstood or over emphasized, 
and so stand in the way of the best selection of the people's 
pleasure grounds. That the site should be easily accessible 
cannot be questioned, for upon its accessibility depends to a 
great degree its use, and upon its use, its value. As a matter of 
fact, compared with other means of recreation and education for 
the general public, parks are usually very inaccessible. This is 
due partly to their nature and requirements, and partly to the other 
considerations which have controlled the selection of sites. 

The first of these is economy. Communities like individuals avoid 
expense. But as in both cases there may be extravagance, so in 
both there may be false economy. For schools, libraries, and art 
museums the public money is unhesitatingly spent in a manner likely 
to serve the aims of those institutions, but parks are too often 
expected to pay for themselves. New York City has had a costly 
experience in park making, and yet it is said with authority that 
the city's outlay for parks has had the effect of reducing rather 
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than increasing taxation. This is as unusual as it is welcome 

in cities' activities, yet might it not be a mistake to aim for 

it too definitely? Directly connected with this question of 
economy is the selection of sites that will not disturb the 
business of the city. This view assumes that the making of money 
is or should be the main object of life, whereas human welfare is 
the real object. The former object pursued too relentlessly may 
defeat its own purpose; the latter followed intelligently often 
results in the greater increase of wealth - although that is not 
necessary for its justification. The third point is adaptability. 
This is sound and too often neglected, but with the increase of 
wealth and the growth of human knowledge and power it tends to 
become relatively less and less important. The fourth point, 

the selection of a site that is or might become unhealthy, is much 
like the point of economy. It is desirable, but might often 
conflict with what otherwise would be the wisest action. 


Although we agree that these four points are valid, they 
must be followed with discretion, and after all they leave un- 
answered the concrete question of the site to be chosen. A 
wise choice depends not upon abstract principles but upon an 
accurate estimate of the relative advantages of alternative sites. 
Three sites were presented for serious consideration: (1) Parker 
Hill; (2) the property east of Chestnut Hill Avenue in Brighton; 
and (3) the old West Roxbury Park with some additional land 
adjoining it. It seems reasonably certain that neither of the 
first two properties was comparable for the purposes of a "country 
park"’ to the property that was finally selected in West Roxbury, 
and later named Franklin Park in honor of Benjamin Franklin. 


In the opinion of Frederick Law Olmsted, the landscape 
architect of Franklin Park, the site was selected discriminately. 
To him it seemed peculiarly well adapted to the purposes of rural 
recreation, to be reasonable in cost and as accessible as any other 
available site. This conviction he expresses again and again. 
One illustration will suffice. "It is," he says, ''a singularly 
complete and perfect example of scenery which is perhaps the most 
soothing in its influence on mankind of any presented by nature. 
A man weary of town conditions might travel hundreds of miles 
through the country without finding one more so.’ It is, to 

describe it in a few words, a stony upland pasture, with some in- 
teresting ground surfaces, in parts well wooded, rocky and 


picturesque. It is so situated that the sights and sounds of the 
city can be almost excluded and at the same time it possesses 
elevations that command the beauty of the surrounding country 
including many fine views of the Blue Hills. It has much of the 
sylvan grace that is idealized by such landscape painters as 
Claude Lorraine, Constable and Corot. On one point only can the 
wisdom of the site selected be doubted, and that doubt arises 
more from experience subsequent to the establishment of the park 
€han from anything that could have been foreseen at the time of 
its selection. Franklin Park is not as much used as its designer 
hoped and expected it to be. Unfortunately no definite facts 

as to its use can be given because no records of attendance are 
kept. But it is generally known and accepted that the use of 

the park is not really great except in summer and then it is 
largely for games. In explanation many reasons may be given. One 
is unquestionably its inaccessibility. It is more distant 

from the densely settled residence sections than is Fairmount 
Park in Philadelphia, Central Park in New York, and the parks of 
other large cities in this country and Europe. This remote 
position no doubt lessens its present use and value. 


Mr. Olmsted's reports and correspondence are explicit as 
to the fundamental purpose of Franklin Park. ‘The prime object" 
he says, “will be to present favorably to public enjoyment a 
body of rural and sylvan scenery, large in scale, simple and 
tranquil in character, and in contrast and as a foil to this 
passages of a wild, rugged, picturesque and forest=like aspect. 
It is desirable that the larger part of the park should be of 
such character that it can easily be kept in good order and sus- 
tain its design without great expense, and that for this purpose 
it should have less of a garden-like and more of a distinctly 
park and forest-like character than is now generally attempted 
in American parks.'' Again; "The only justification of the cost 
of a large park near a growing city is the necessity of spacious- 
ness to the production of rural scenery.’ This clear recognition 
that attractive and consistent rural scenery is the essential end 
and purpose of a large park was new. Mr. Olmsted himself first pre- 
sented it. To him, therefore, belongs the credit for an original, 
sound and far-reaching idea, an idea that he had to reiterate 
again and again and bravely defend. The one serious difficulty 
attached to this idea he also appreciated, as the following quota- 
tion shows: ‘There is simply the difficulty connected with it of 


reconciling the necessary apparatus of public use with the re- 
quirement of consistency and harmony of expression, and of making 
such apparatus sufficiently modest and unobtrusive." 


As the provision of simple rural scenery, then, is the main 
object and controlling purpose of a ‘country park,’ it is worth 
while to examine the ways in which such scenery gives pleasure. 
There are at least four ways: (1) The spontaneous, unreflecting 
happiness that all unsophisticated persons feel in free open- 
air life. This happiness is largely but not entirely physical. 
It was well expressed by Oliver Wendell Holmes in his speech at 
Faneuil Hall in 1876 when public sentiment in Boston in favor of 
public parks was being aroused. He said: ''We can and we must 
secure for our citizens the influences of unroofed and unwalled 
nature - air, light, space for exercise and recreation, the natural 
birthright of mankind." (2) The satisfaction that comes from 
the correspondence (fancied or real) in Nature with our own 
moods, a correspondence that enables us to see all things in 
sympathy with our own feelings. In Coleridge's Ode to Dejectim 
we find this view of Nature condensed into a single stanza. 

He says that in our contact with the outward world: 
"We receive but what we give; 
And in our life alone does Nature 
live, 
Ours is the wedding garment, 
ours is the shroud." 
(3) The pleasure we take in nature for herself, a keen satis- 
faction in her beauty and wonder as an objective thing, con- 
sidered quite apart from man. This is represented by the current 
phrase ‘‘nature for her own sake."’ (4) The joy obtained from en- 
tering into the life and movement of nature by a king of imagina- 
tive sympathy which enables us to understand and appreciate the 
wonderful analogies that exist between the natural and the 
spiritual worlds. In this way scenery appears to give a sense 
of reality to life to become a relief, a resource, and a never 
ending source of joy. This last and most complete influence 
of nature finds its best expression, perhaps, in the poetry of 


Wordsworth, especially in such poems as ''The Prelude," ‘Ode on 
Intimations of Immortality, ‘Expostulation and Reply,’ and " The 
Tables Turned." In all such expressions and interpretations 


as these nature is ‘a window through which one may look into 
Infinitude itself. 


Unquestionably people vary in their susceptibility to nature, 
in the degree in which nature affects and satisfies them. And 
yet it may be reasonably affirmed that the appeal is universal 
and that practically every human being responds in some measure 
to the influence of nature in one or more of the above mentioned 
ways. A wonderful adaptation appears to exist between the mind 
of man and the external world; these two phases of life answer 
ti each other; both seem rooted in one intelligence which embraces 
and upholds nature and man. Furthermore the influence of nature 
is in nowise limited to the scenes or the visual compositions. 

To these we must add the "effects," the fleeting impressions 

that painters paint and poets describe and all of us in the 
varying degree of our sensitiveness enjoy, - the effects of the da 
dawn, the sunset, the clouds, the various and beautiful appear- 
ances that spring, summer, autumn and winter present, and in- 
numerable other out-door effects. 


The conclusions from this brief consideration of the ways 
in which scenery gives pleasure are: (1) That although the 
pleasure to be obtained from nature is intangible, it is never- 
theless very real; (2) that although the pleasure varies with 
individuals (here, as elsewhere, what we get depends largely 
upon what we bring), the appeal is universal; (3) that the 
pleasure obtainable from such scenery as Franklin Park could 
furnish is of a kind to refresh city people and to fit them for 
their life and work. Therefore it would seem that the provision 
of rural scenery for the people of Boston is a proper and ade- 
quate purpose for the selection and creation of a ‘country park. 


The main purpose of Franklin Park being agreed upon and the 
site selected, it became the responsibility of the landscape 
architect to fix the boundaries of the park, divide the ground 
for its various purposes, locate the roads and paths, outline 
the planting and the treatment of the existing vegetation, and 
make or secure satisfactory plans for the necessary buildings; in 
other words to design the park. And the design if successful 
must manifest a nice regard to its use, its beauty and its cost. 
The ideal, then, is the greatest possible comfort and convenience 
in use, the minimum of cost, and the maximum of appropriate 
and consistent beauty. 


The question of boundaries presented no very serious dif- 
ficulties. In the main those of the old West Roxbury Park 
were adopted. They do not conflict with the topography and, 

with one exception, they permit of a suitable boundary road of 
easy grade to separate the park from adjacent private property. 


In nothing, perhaps, has Mr. Olmsted shown greater skill as 
a landscape architect than in dividing a tract of land into units 
each peculiarly suitable for its purpose. This ability is well 
illustrated in the design of all his parks but in none better 
than in Franklin Park. His scheme provided for eleven sub- 
divisions as shown in the key plan for Franklin Park, which is 
here reproduced. They were: The Country Park, The Playstead, 
The Greeting, The Music Court, The Little Folks' Fair, The 
Deer Park, The Refectory, Sargent's Field, Long Crouch Woods, 
The Steading, and The Nursery. Of these main diversions, 
four essential features - The Greeting, The Music Court, The Little 
Folks' Fair and The Deer Park - were never executed. For com- 
parison see plan of Franklin Park as it is to-day. 


The Country Park proper is, of course, the dominant feature 
of the design, occupying 334 acres of the total 527. The essential 
purpose of the whole park here reaches its main expression. 
The site contains several large areas of turf; in most parts it is 
rugged, everywhere undulating. It was well suited by nature 
for the use to which it has been put. Its original character 
and beauty have been preserved and enhanced and nothing in- 
harmonious or incongruous has been introduced. The scenery is 
consistent throughout. It comprises two main parts, the open, 
entral meadow, and the surrounding woodland or ‘Wilderness,’ 
mainly to the west and northwest. These two parts have each 
their appropriate beauty and each adds to the interest of the 
other. 


An important feature of the Country Park is the view from 
the more elevated points: 


Scarboro Hill, (El. 156 ft), Schoolmaster's Hill,(E1. 162 ft.), 
and Hagbourne Hill (El. 168 ft.) These hills especially School- 
master's command the broadest and quietest pastoral scenery that 
the park contains and they also furnish points from which to en- 
joy the views outside the park, notably that of the Blue Hills 


in Milton, six miles distant. The preservation of this view 
to the people of Boston is one of the finest achievements of 
the maker of Franklin Park. 


The success of the ‘Country Park'' is due as much to what 
has been excluded as to what has been included. It was Mr. 
Oimsted's intention that nothing should be built or planted 
in it simply as a decorative feature, and that from no part of 
it should anything be visible except rock and turf and trees, 
and these only in harmonious composition with the "Country Park" 
itself. With the exception of the Refectory and the oc- 
casional glimpses of buildings outside the park, this intention 
has had already reasonable realization. 


The Playstead is a turf fieid thirty acres in area. It occupies 
the most nearly flat ground on the property at the north corner, 
separated from Seaver Street by the Long Crouch Woods and from 
Sigourney Street by a border plantation. It is designed as its 
mame indicates for play, for athletic recreation. To see it in 
use is to be convinced of its value. For the children of 
Boston have in this green field a perfect playground and the fact 
that it is surrounded by beautiful scenery adds greatly to its 
value. It is not natural that the normal child should be too 
conscious of the beauty about him, but it is of great importance 
to his development that it should be there. In addition to the 
Playstead, ample opportunities for tennis playing are afforded 
in Ellicott Dale, where over a hundred courts are free for public 
enjoyment. The Country Park itself is used in season for golf, 
forty thousand players patronizing it in a recent year. And even 
in the winter it is utilized for wholesome sport, facilities 
for toboganing and curling being provided. 


At the west or southwest of the Playstead, covering a barren 
ledge, is "The Overlook,'' a huge structure that serves as a 
shelter and furnishes dressing rooms, lavatories and other 
facilities for players. Its main storey is built of boulders from 
the Playstead and its architecture is such that it harmonizes 
perfectly with its natural and picturesque surroundings. Mr. 
Olmsted outlined for the architects its plan and appearance, and 
his suggestions were successfully followed. 


In striking contrast with the Playstead and the Overlook 
is the third division of the design, The Refectory. For this 
division the hill (El. 166 ft.) at the eastern side of the 
ground near Blue Hill Avenue was used. The building erected 
was to furnish the principal place in the park for refreshments, 
which, weather permitting, were to be served out-of-doors under 
a large vineclad trellis. Here we come to partial failure, 
both as to the character of the building and its use. As to the 
character of the building, Mr. Olmsted had in mind one of stone 
resembling the simple antecedent types out of which Moorish archi- 
tecture has been developed. He speaks in his correspondence 
of having visited such houses in Eastern Mexico. In plan and in it 
its main conceptions the building is perhaps not radically 
unlike what Mr. Olmsted proposed, and yet one cannot look upon 
this great structure of yellow brick and terra-cotta, conspicu- 
ous beyond excuse, and altogether inharmonious with its environ- 
ment, without realizing how easy it is to follow what appears 
to be the letter of a master's design and fail utterly to 


caten his spirit. 


Equally regrettable is the Refectory's failure as a restau- 
rant. For a few years it was conducted as such, then closed, 
aid now the building is used as a branch of the Public Library. 
The question at once arises, why did it fail? In the public 
parks of other cities, Detroit, Philadelphia, Brooklyn and 
New York, restaurants similar in charcter are successful. 

Three explanations have been given: (1) that the lessee was not 
capable;(2) that to receive sufficient patronage, such a restau- 
rant must have at least beer as well as other drink and food 
for sale; (3) that the people of Boston have not generally 
the habit of eating out-of-doors. These explanations seem in- 
adequate. Before discontinuing such a feature of a park in- 
tended for public use, a park that should do everything that 
is proper to attract people, it would seem that further ex- 
periments should have been made. 


The roads and paths of Franklin Park deserve high praise. 
They go where they are wanted, they are properly built, and they 
look well, and this is the whole philosophy of roads. Im all 
there are seven miles of driveways, fourteen miles of walks and 
one mile of riding pad. The circuit drive at no point is steeper 
than 1 in 25, the branch drives 1 in 16. The roads are every- 
where wide enough for their purpose, nothing more. The public 


has been found not to like a broad drive and anything in 

the nature of a speedway ought of course, to be outside a 
country park. It should be noted that the roads and walks 
of Franklin Park are not designed for set scenes or striking 
landscape effects, but for a steady enjoyment of the average 
scenery that the park provides. As with roads, so with foot 
paths and entrances. Unnecessary ones have been avoided. 
All entrances, by wheel or foot, are at points offering 
natural facilities, all are on remarkably easy grades. 


In considering the vegetation or planting of Franklin 
Park four points are to be briefly referred to: (1) the su- 
preme value of the woods; (2) the need for consistency; 
(3) the importance of maintenance; (4) the increase in beauty 
with age. Mr. Olmsted says in his report that the value of 
a park depends mainly upon the disposition and quality of its woods 
and the relation of its woods to other natural features. 
The old West Roxbury Park possessed much noble woodland which 
has been effectively cared for an improved. In vegetation 
perhaps more than in other features of a park, there is the 
temptation and danger to depart from consistency. It is 
natural to think of the beauty of a tree or shrub for it- 
self and it is very easily introduced. Therefore it is not 
surprising that exotic and inappropriate plants have sometimes 
been used, but the mistake was soon corrected. In the 
main not only have the right plants been used, but enterprise 
and initiative have been displayed in discovering native plants 
the beauty of which was hitherto generally unknown. 


The beauty of vegetation is not like that of buildings, 
fixed. It is constantly changing for better or worse; it de- 
pends in a large measure upon maintenance. But given proper 
maintenance the whole tendency is to improve with age, and 
this tendency continues indefinitely. Franklin Park is 
not one-quarter grown yet. It will take perhaps a hundred 
years to realize its designer's grand intentions. 


If we are to make a significant estimate of Franklin Park, 
we must return to its relation to humanity, for, as Mr. Olmsted 
says, ‘the chief end of a large park is an effect on the human 
@ganism by an action of what it presents to view, which 
action like that of music, is of a kind that goes back of 
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thought and cannot fully be given the form of words. But if 
we wish to influence human beings we must be practical; we 
must attract them; we must at least recognize their relatively 
cruder interests.’ I has already been stated that the appeal 
of scenery is no less real because subtle. But it is subtle. 
Moreover it is not to be sought too consciously. In this 
respect it is much like happiness itself, which escapes if 
we make it the end of our seeking. Therefore, the success of 
a park will depend upon meeting the natural, wholesome human 
appetites and desires that are not in direct conflict with the 
purposes of public parks. A public park must, of course, supply 
convenient "ways of going'' in drives and walks; also shelters 
and opportunities for recreation. These Franklin Park has. 
Should it not also have the other features that its designer 
planned for it, zoological gardens, Little Folks' Fair, Music 
Court, a promenade or Meeting Ground of the Alameda type where 
people may gather together, and restaurants, lunch places, and 
dairies in variety? Mr. Olmsted's sane and complete design 
has been only partially realized in execution and in this fact 
more than in any other, I believe, is to be found the explana- 
tion of the inadequate use of Franklin Park. Objection may be 
made to these features on the ground of expense. But is the 
alternative less expensive? Franklin Park has already cost the 
city of Boston four million dollars, about one-quarter of the 
total cost of the Boston Park System. Is it as it stands 
to-day one-quarter as serviceable as the other parks, parkways 
and play-grounds all put together? Action must depend somewhat 
on the answer to this question. There is an extravagant holding 
back as well as giving out. Franklin Park has a large and 
varied service to perform or its expense is not justified. To 
arrest disease and assist invalids to recovery, to bring constant 
refreshment to housekeeping women, to fit men for their daily 
work, to furnish children with play opportunitiy amid an enobling 
environment, and with all these services, to give nature a 
chance to influence man and man an opportunity to draw inspira- 
tion from nature, to accomplish these results Franklin Park 
should be completed as Mr. Olmsted planned it to be. In few 
other ways could the people of his adopted city meet so well. 
the debt that they owe to the creative mind of Frederick Law Olmsted, 
who twenty years ago conceived a design so practical, so complete, 
so perfect. 
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is Courts, Franklin Park, Mass. 


THE TENNIS COURTS IN ELLICOTT DALE 


The Refectory, Franklin Park, 
Boston, Mass. 


The Refectory - a huge structure of 
yellow brick and terra-cotta, con- 
spicuous beyond excuse, and altogether 
inharmonious with its environment. 


The Overlook from the Playstead. 
Contrast with the Refectory. Its 
architecture is such that it har- 
monizes perfectly with its natural 
and picturesque surroundings 
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